The Centaur Chiron

who have black curly beards and black curls upon their foreheads,
from neglect of the razor and the scissors. It is the type, too, of the
poet Verlaine. He might so well have been the Centaur Chiron,
tutor of the heroes, who taught Achilles, Hercules, and Aescu-
lapius, instructing them in the polite arts, in medicine, and in the
chiming of the numbers. Verlaine, in fact, and for rea<>ons into
which we do not enter, was almost too well suited for the task of
pedagogue, reasons which are illustrated in the epigrams of
Meleager, and which would have appealed to the Mousa Paidike
of Strato. In his features we find the Centaur and the tramp. No
less than Socrates, Verlaine is the type of both. Of Socrates it was
written: "He was naturally of a licentious disposition, and a
physiognomist observed in looking in the face of the philosopher
that his heart was the most depraved, immodest, and corrupted
that ever was in the human breast,' The same thing, it will be
agreed, could be said of Verlaine. That, in the case of Socrates and
of Verlaine, it was redeemed by genius, has its counterpart in the
other countenance of Janus. One is the mask, and the other is the
face. But, no! both are the true picture of a human soul. It is not
without cause that the faces of the Centaurs are always of this type.
The most animal of men were called for in the legend. They must
be wise and learned, of the canon of Diogenes, who boasted of his
poverty. We may think that this most famous of the Cynics will
have formed himself, physically, on the Socratic model. 'The life
of Diogenes', we are told, "shrinks from the eye of a strict ex-
amination; he was so arrogant that many have observed that the
virtues of Diogenes arose from pride and vanity, not from wisdom
or sound philosophy. His morals were corrupted, and he gave
way to the most vicious indulgencies, and his unbounded wan-
tonness has given occasion to some to observe, that the bottom of
his tub would not bear too close an examination.' In short, another
of the tramp philosophers. It is no more remarkable to beg from
horseback than to make your home in an old tub, which served
him as a house and a place of repose! He even walked about the
streets of Athens with the barrel on his head. The story is 'well-
known of the visit paid to him by Alexander. He asked Diogenes
if there was anything in which he could gratify or oblige him.
*Get out of my sunshine' was the Cynic's answer. We can read
from this, either that Diogenes was a beggar born , or else that he
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